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1  PRACTICSl  CONSIDERATION  OF  CURRENT  OBJECTIONS  TO 

FREE-COINAGE  FOR  SILVER. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Reform  Club,  domiciled  at  233  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  have  deliberately  resolved  that  free-coinage  of 
silver  "  can  lead  only  to  disastrous  results ; "  that  "  any  attempt 

*  to  give  that  issue  precedence  over   that   of  tariff-reform  tends  to 
'  divert  the   attention  of  the  farmers  and  wage  earners  from  the  real 

*  cause  of  the  injustice  unquestionably  done  them  by  the  policy  of 

*  our  Government  for  many  years  past.  "     On  which  account  these 
Tariff- Reformers  proclaim  themselves  engaged  in  "  work  of  an  educa- 
'  tional  character," — for  which  already  acknowledged   contributions 
exceed  $2,000 — -its  purport  being  "to  combat  the  dangerous  error 
'  involved  in  the  demand  for  free-coinage  of  silver  now  so  widely  pre- 
'  valent  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 

Reform-Club's  Notion. 

With  admonition  they  announce  that  :  "  Free-coinage  of  silver 
'  would  not  give  the  American  farmer  a  single  new  customer,  or  in- 
'  crease  the  demand  for  American  labor.  Would  not  add  a  dollar, 
4  therefore,  to  the  income  of  either.  Would  debase  the  currency  and 
<  thus  effect  practical  repudiation  of  a  part  of  every  debt ;  *  * 
* would  hamper  foreign  commerce  and  thus  lessen  our  agricultural 

*  exports." 

India's    Finance-Secretary's  Record. 

Directly  to  the  contrary  is  the  record  of  the  British  Financial 
Secretary  to  India  under  date  of  Calcutta,  November  24,  1885.  Ac- 
cording to  this  no  mean  authority,  the  value  of  England's  foreign 
trade  during  the  10  years  ending  1884,  measured  in  her  standard 
money,  decreased  about  six-tenths  per  cent;  while  British  India's 
foreign  trade  increased,  as  measured  in  her  standard,  by  over  57 J 
per  cent,  for  the  same  ten  years.  While  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  India  fell  only  i  7-10  per  cent,  measured  in  silver,  the  average 
London  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  19  7-10  per  cent,  in  1882-84,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  preceding  21  years.  "If  the 


<  figures  of  1885  were  compared  with  those  of  the  period  1861-81 
6  the  contrast  would  be  still  more  striking/'  An  average  decline  of 
40  cents  per  bushel  in  the  London  price  of  wheat,  with  6  cents  in- 
crease of  the  price  in  India,  with  similar  comparative  conditions 
of  price  for  cotton,  would  appear  to  explain  the  great  increase  of 
Per  cent,  in  India's  foreign  trade. 


Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

But  a  second,  perhaps  not  to  be  despised,  authority  is  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  While  "respectfully 
'recommending  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  [in  1886]  the  uncondi- 
'tional  repeal  of  the  [silver-coinage]  act  of  February  28,  1878,"  as 
his  notion  of  the  means  "  to  compel  an  international  redress  of  the 

*  monetary  dislocation,"  —  /.  e.  by  our  act,  further  reducing  the  cost 
to  trading  England  of  her  imported  bread,  compel  her  to  share  our 
burden  of  the   $60,000,000   silver  which  we  annually  produce  —  Sec- 
retary Manning  solemnly  averred  : 

"  It  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  monetary   dislocation  that 

*  wheat  of  India,  which  there  fetched  3  rupees  per  quintal  fourteen 

*  years  ago,  and  there  fetches  3  rupees  per  quintal  to-day,  can  be  sold 

*  [profitably]    in  London  (cost  of  transport  apart)  for  as  little  as  the 
'gold  price  of  3   rupees  in  London   to-day  —  a    fall  of  25   per   cent. 
4  This  lowered  price  of  wheat  in  London  has  had  to  be  met  by  a  lower 

*  price  of    the    American   wheat    in    London     *     *     The  price    of 
*our  surplus  wheat  determines  the  price  of  the  whole  wheat  crop  of 

*  the  United  States.      So  that  the  monetary  dislocation  has  already 
*•  cost  our  farming  population,  who  number  nearly  one-half  the  total 
'  population  of  the  United   States,  an  almost  incomputable  sum,  a 
Moss  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  every  year." 

On  which  account  an  heroic  attempt  to  reset  the  dislocated 
member  quite  naturally  "  tends  to  divert  the  attention  "  of  the  suffer- 
ing body.  And  besides,  these  same  self-sacrificing  tutors  have 
aroused  suspicion  that  the  "  Billion  Dollar  Congress  "  has  postponed 
the  necessity  for  free-trade  tuition  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

Senator  Sherman's  Objections. 

A  persistently  advertised  "  educational  "  tract  is  "  Senator  Sher- 
<  man's  great  speech  [of  January  T3th]  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ; 
*  a  pamphlet  of  48  pages  ;  price  two  cents  per  copy."  On  pages  8 
to  ii,  and  again  on  page  15  and  onward,  the  Senator's  basal  points 
appear.  If,  under  the  pressure  of  actual  facts,  these  foundations 
crumble  the  Hon.  Senator's  entire  structure  falls.  From  reports  of 
the  Mint  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  we  have  compiled  tables  A. 
and  B.,  and  from  authoritative  sources  stated  therein,  tables  C.  and 
D.,  hereto  appended.  From  these  it  would  seem  that  the  Hon. 
Senator's  conclusions  are  founded  on  surmise  which  he  asserts  for  facts. 


United  States  Experience. 

Senator  Sherman  :  "  1  shall  only  cite  the  example  in  our  own  country.  *  *  In  1793 
'gold  was  undervalued  by  the  legal  relation  of  15  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  *  *  that  slight 
*  deflection  from  the  standard  adopted,  only  three  or  four  years  afterward  by  the 
'French  Government  demonetized  gold.  *  *  Gold  was  demonetized.  There  was  none 
'  of  it  in  the  country.  The  history  of  the  country  shows  that." 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  records  from  the  founding  of 
the  mint  in  1793,  during  thirty  years  to  1823,  the  coinage  of  gold  ex- 
ceeded half  the  sum  of  silver  coined  ;  and  during  ten  years  fol- 
lowing, to  1833,  the  coinage  of  gold  exceeded  half  the  sum  of  gold 
coined  during  the  thirty  years  before. 

Senator  Sherman  :  "I  have  already  said  that  from  1792  to  1834  gold  was  de- 
'  monetized  because  it  was  undervalued,  and  after  that  silver  was  demonetized  be- 
'  cause  it  was  undervalued. " 

On  the  contrary,  «  after  that"  1834  to  1852,  the  coinage  of 
silver  during  eighteen  years  exceeded  by  $6,000,000  the  sum  coined 
in  the  prior  forty  years,  to  1833.  Our  coinage  of  silver  exceeded  by 
$3,000,000  our  coinage  of  gold  in  these  first  eight  years  following 
that  enactment  of  1834.  After  these  eight  years — 1843  and  onward 
— comparisons  are  useless  ;  because  with  less  than  $1,000,000  silver 
as  our  total  silver  production  of  record  to  1850,  our  production  of 
gold  had  jumped  from  $7,500,000  during  the  eight  years  to  1842  to  a 
total  of  $103,038,770  during  the  next  eight  years,  to  1850.  And  yet 
$18,898,630  of  silver  was  coined  with  $86,294,429  of  gold,  during 
these  eight  years  to  1850. 

Senator  Sherman  :  ' '  And  when  the  ratio  was  adopted  in  1834  all  the  silver  of 
'our  country  fled  from  the  country,  because  it  was  valued  in  other  countries  higher 
'than  16  to  1." 

The  records  are  against  the  Senator.  In  eight  years  next  fol- 
lowing this  enactment — 1834  to  1842 — the  net  movement  of  silver 
was  into  the  United  States  ;  a  net  import  of  $26,802,054  silver. 
Doubtless  as  surprising  to  the  Senator  is  the  record  of  two  years  end- 
ing 1823 — eleven  years  prior  to  this  said  enactment — our  net  move- 
ment of  overvalued  silver  being  outward',  a  net  export  of  our 
overvalued  silver  of  $11,128,594.  To  account  for  this  is  to  dis- 
cover that  so  much  of  our  apparent  debit  "  balance  of  trade,"  in  all 
$22,601,433  in  the  period,  was  actual,  not  fictitious.  Quite  as  sur- 
prising to  the  Senator  must  be  the  record  of  our  net  import  of 
$23,542,372  goU  concurrently  with  the  aforesaid  net  import  of  $26,- 
802,054  of  undervalued  silver,  during  the  8  years  following  the  act  of 
1834  ;  a  joint  movement  of  the  money  metals  evidently  indepen- 
dent of  coinage  law.  Our  table  B.  will  demonstrate  that  every  con- 
siderable movement  of  our  money-metals  has  been  equally  indepen- 
dent of  our  coinage  laws;  that  until  1880,  excepting  the  one 
single  year  of  war-preparations,  1861,  there  is  not  of  record  n  our 
history  any  considerable  net' export  of  gold  with  a  considerable  net 
import  of  silver. 


U.  S.  Circulation  of  Foreign  Coins. 

Senator  Sherman..  "  I  remember  when  a  boy  the  silver  coins  we  had  after  these 
«'Benton  mint  drops"  [act  of  1834]  came  into  being  were  picayunes  and  York  shil- 
'  lings,  other  kinds  of  shillings  and  Mexican  coins.  *  *  I  did  not  know  nor 
'did  the  people  know  what  was  the  cause  of  our  having  silver  coins  from  foreign 
'  countries,  nor  the  reason  why  silver  was  not  coined  here,  but  only  the  abraded  and 
'degraded  coins  of  other  countries  were  circulated." 

The  Hon.  Senator  seems  never  yet  to  have  learned  .why,  in  fact' 
foreign  coins  circulated  here;  and  he  is  egregiously  in  error  as  to  ou 
own  coinage  during  the  period,  as  our  records  show.  A  just  conception 
of  the  principle  lurking  in  the  so-called  "  Gresham  Law,"  full-weight 
and  light-weight  coins  having  been  none  too  plenty,  ought  to  explain 
the  circulation  of  abraded  pieces  while  the  goldsmiths  and  silver- 
smiths housed  their  selections  from  the  full-weight  coin.  The  Senator 
ought  not  to  have  forgotten  that  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  not 
in  terms  repealed  until  1874,  proclaimed  the  said  foreign  coins  a 
legal-tender  and  prescribed  their  valuation  as  money  within  the 
United  States. 

Absurd  Fears  of  Silver. 

Senator  Sherman,  (page 8.):  "What  intelligent  man  would  pay  in  gold  any 
'  debt  or  obligation  when  he  could  take  silver  bullion,  costing  less  in  the  markets  of 
'  the  world,  to  the  mint  and  receive  money,  a  legal-tender  for  all  debts  ?"  Mr. 
Teller :  "If  the  Mints  were  open  for  the  reception  and  coinage  of  silver,  would 
'  there  be  any  bullion  price  ?"  "  Yes,  sir  ;  they  would  buy  it  from  abroad  *  •  * 
'from  all  the  $3,800,000,000  that  are  in  sight." 

We  need  not  question  what  portion  of  these  inconceivable 
millions  is  the  world's  total  stock  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  actually 
in  sight.  They  are  our  Mint  Director's  estimate,  who  estimates  the 
stock  of  gold  in  sight  (unseen)  at  $3,727,000,000.  Until  speculation 
upon  our  legislation  accumulated  silver  in  New  York,  there  had  been 
no  period  during  recent  years  of  large  production  of  silver  in  which 
inquiry  of  the  great  distributing  markets  for  silver,  London,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco,  would  not  bring  reply :  "  Stocks  of  silver 
nominal."  In  the  far  East  silver,  either  coin  or  bullion,  is  money. 
The  tide  of  bullion  movement  we  subsequently  treat.  Europe's  silver 
is  her  money.  Our  Mint  Director  estimates  Europe's  full  legal-tender 
silver  at  $1,100,000,000,  all  of  it  equally  available  as  her  gold  for  re- 
demptions of  circulating  bank-notes,  payment  of  bank  deposits,  and  set- 
tlements of  public  and  private  debts  and  dues.  Europe's  valuation  of 
silver  to  gold  in  legal-tender  coin  would  allow  a  recoining  of  each  100 
cents  of  Europe's  silver  into  only  96. 95  cents  at  our  re-opened  mints. 
If  Europe  were  able  and  disposed  by  this  means  indirectly  to  obtain 
our  gold  in  exchange  for  her  coined  silver,  and  in  the  exact  equiva- 
lent sum  of  legal-tender  money  when  obtained  by  her,  Europe  must 
sacrifice  3.05  percent,  on  $1,100,000,000,  /.  c.  a  first  cost  of  $33,000,- 
ooo,  in  addition  to  all  the  costs  of  transportation  to  and  from  our 
mints.  A  ^business  operation  for  which  the  foreigner  does  not 


-"charter  ocean  greyhounds  "  to  load  our  mints  with  his  silver  money. 
We,  of  the  United  States,  would  not  at  such  expense  exchange 
-our  equally  potential  silver-certificates  for  gold-certificates  in  use  as 
money.  Inhwich  characteristic  "all  nations  are  of  one  blood." 

In  fear  of  Europe's  silver  we  have  been  advised  to  dread  :  "The 
'sudden  retirement  of  $600,000,000  gold,''  which,  "with  the  accom- 
*panying  panic,  would  cause  contraction  and  commercial  disaster  un- 

*  paralleled."     Informed   Americans    appreciate  the  fact  that  already 
our  $600,000,000   gold  ($700,000,000  according  to  mint  estimates) 
except  in  California,  is  pretty  much  all  hoarded  as  reserves  of  banks, 
National,     State     and    Savings,    and    other    moneyed    institutions. 
Absurd    timidities  therefore,    as   to  "  Europe's  silver "  and   "  ocean 
greyhounds,"  do  not  threaten  us  appallingly.     Any  important  mani- 
festation of  the  housing  of  gold  additionally,  would  so  importantly 
affect  interest  rates  for  money  as  to  restore  such  gold  to  money  use 
to  all  intents  immediately. 

The  United  States  Importing  Silver. 

Senator  Sherman,  (p.  22)  :     "  For  a  period  of  years   we  have   exported   silver 

*  bullion.     By  the  act  of  last  session,  however,  we   turned  the   tide    and  we  had   at 

*  once  importations  of  silver." 

Our  arts  consume  annually  $8,767,000  silver,  with  $16,697,000 
gold.  Our  Treasury  silver  requirement  is  54,000,000  ounces,  i.  e.  at 
coin  value  $70,000,000  ;  a  combined  requirement  of  silver  of  $78,- 
767,000  annually  in  the  United  States.  Our  year  of  largest  produc- 
tion of  silver  of  record,  1890,  according  to  our  Mint  Director  fur- 
nished $64,000,000  silver  for  the  year.  We  are,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily importers  of  silver  if  we  obtain  our  full  annual  requirement. 
Senator  Sherman,  (p.  24)  :  "The  [silver]  bullion  [production]  of  the  world  has 
« a  coinage  value  of  $161,287,927.  That  was  in  1887.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt 
•*  it  reaches  nearly  $190,000,000.  That  whole  amount  would  naturally  be  drawn 
*here  *  *  that  would  rapidly  bring  us  to  the  silver  standard  *  *  I  contem- 

*  plate  with  pain  and  almost  with  shame  the  idea  that  a  great  country  like  ours, 
•*  richer  in  resources  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  proud  of  its  credit,  grow- 
•*  ing  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  with  unbounded  facilities  should  be  content  to 

*  lower  our  standard  of  value  and  join  with  China  and  Japan." 

The  entire  world's  production  for  the  year  1890,  estimated  by  the 
aforesaid  authority  is  about  $169,000,000  silver  and  $i  18,000,000  gold. 
Thus  as  hereinafter  instanced,  against  78  per  cent,  silver  formerly 
in  the  world's  total  production  of  gold  and  silver,  while  France  main- 
tained free-coinage  effectually,  only  59  per  cent,  of  the  present  total  is 
silver.  None  of  it  superfluous  we  believe,  in  view  of  our  instance 
hereinafter  as  to  the  far-East  includingjndia. 

The  United  States  Exporting  Gold. 

Senator  Sherman,  (p.  21)  :     "  In  late  years,  since   the   accumulation   of  silver 

*  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  gold  has  steadily   gone   away   from   our   country.  Since 

*  1888    *     *     every  year  the  balance  is  against  us     *     *     Within   the  last  three 
•*  years  the  exportation  of  gold  was  over  $60,000,000. 


In  late  years  our  remarkable  freedom  from  idle  accumulation  of" 
silver  in  the  Treasury  ought  really  to  astound  the  Senator  and  his 
associates  in  opinion  ;  as  we  shall  hereinafter  present  the  facts. 
Meanwhile  as  to  our  "  banishment  "  of  gold.  Observe  that  since  our 
partial  remonetizing  Act  in  1878  to  and  including  1890,  our  exports 
of  gold  have  exceeded  imports  in  only  four  out  of  the  thirteen  years. 
The  net  result  to  the  end  of  1890  is  a  net  importation  of  $221,006,000 
gold.  In  these  thirteen  years  our  gold  mines  have  produced  for  us 
$41  1,000,000  gold.  Together,  these  $633,000,000  gold,  reduced  only 
by  our  consumption  in  the  arts,  and  added  to  by  over  $30,000 
ooo  annually  from  our  ample  gold  mines,  is  a  fair  supply  from  which 
to  furnish  the  foreigner  net  $38,886,753  gold  in  1889  and 
$3,715,712  in  1890  (calendar).  The  United  States  can  afford 
to  be  thus  generous.  Producing  annually  almost  30  per  cent. 
of  the  world's  supplies  of  gold,  we  can  profitably  afford  Europe 
gold  to  facilitate  her  exchanges,  as  just  now  we  do  to  Germany 
at  a  premium,  they  reimbursing  us  with  better  prices  for  our  spare 
cotton,  meats  and  wheat.  Again,  when  metal  only  will  content  us, 
we  shall  exact  return  of  our  loaned  gold  as  we  furnish  them  more.- 
spare  bread  and  meat  and  cotton. 

Value  in  the  World's  Markets. 

Senator  Sherman  :  (page  8)  "The  law  now  does  fix  the  ratio  for  coinage 
'at  16  to  1,  and  that  is  all  the  law  can  do.  *  *  Congress  is  potent  in  many  things  ;.. 
'  this  Government  of  ours  is  strong  ;  *  *  It  cannot  fix  the  value  of  silver  bullion  in  the 
'markets  of  the  world.  *  *  The  market  value  is  the  judgment  of  those  who 
'deal,  who  produce,  who  sell.  *  *  It  is  their  wants  and  their  interests  that  regulate 
'  market  value  and  not  the  laws  of  men." 


The  Senator  is  not  exact  in  theory  and  he  is  not  historic  upon 
facts,  as  we  shall  later  hope  to  instance  acceptably  as  to  France 
single-handed,  for  sixty  years.,  Bi-metallists  contend  that  lawr 
the  legal  appointment  of  a  money-value  for  gold  and  silver,  prescribes. 
in  important  degree  their  value.  Generally  accepted  estimates  of  world- 
famous  statisticians  allow  about  $30,000,000  gold  annually  from  the 
year's  mine-product  of  about  $115,000,000,  as  .the  new  gold  addition-. 
annually  to  the  whole  world's  money.  Too  small  a  money  increase: 
for  all  the  world's  increase  of  trade!  But  deny  gold  its  access  to  the 
world's  great  mints,  as  is  now  denied  to  silver,  and  the  $30.000,000 
thereby  made  an  additional  annual  accession  to  art-supplies  of  gold 
would  soon  depress  the  market  value  of  gold  to  a  price  where  the 
lower-arts  and  industries  could  profitably  employ  it.  Anybody  from 
anywhere  may  lodge  his  gold  at  England's  Bank  and  for  every  ounce. 
eleven-twelfths  fine  command  £3  175.  gd.  of  England's  legal-tender 
coin.  Similar  statutes  throughout  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States,  de- 
termine a  fixity  of  price  for  gold  independent  of  its  commodity  value, 

Senator  Sherman  ('page   10.)      "  In   every  country  of  the  world  where   there  is.  v 
coinage  of  silver,  gold  is  demonetized  or  quoted  at  a  premium."         ,  ,          ; 


Nowhere  in  the  world,  but  in  India,  has  silver  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  the  national  coinage  mints.  Gold  is  not  a  legal-tender 
there.  True,  India's  mints  are  open  to  the  coinage  of  gold  .011 
private  account,  as  to  silver;  and  a  small  sum  of  gold  is  coined 
in  India  every  year.  Really  noteworthy  is  India's  liberal  im- 
portation of  gold,  and  enormous  absorption  of  silver  with 
it,  year  by  year.  In  1852  Indian  gold  mohurs,  (then  as  now  not 
a  legal-tender)  accumulated  in  the  Government  Treasuries  of 
India,  "and  were  not  applied  for  by  the  public,"  and  so  annoyingly 
that  :  "  A  notification  was  accordingly  issued  by  the  Government  of 

*  India  that  after  January  i,  1853,  no  Gold  Coins  would  be  received,. 

*  except  by  the  Mints  for  Coinage." —  Goschen.     Despised  silver  was 
never  in  need  of  a  defender  there;  nor  ever  elsewhere  in  any  worse 
need  than  this  of  friends. 

The  United  States  must  be  First  to  Remonetize  Silver. 

Senator  Sherman,  (page  17):  ''Does  any  Senator  here  believe  that  the  United 
'  States  alone,  unaided  by  the  co-operation  of  foreign  powers,  can  bring  the  market 
'  value  of  this  vast  commodity  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  a  fractioa 
'  cents  an  ounce  and  keep  it  there  without  buying  all  the  outlying  silver  that  these 
'  nations  from  time  to  time  wish  to  get  rid  of  ? 

The  Act  of  Germany  in  1871,  (Nov.  23d),  did  not  demonetize 
silver.  That  Act  provided  for  "an  imperial  gold  coin,  139^  pieces- 
'of  which  shall  contain  one  pound  of  pure  gold."  "The  tenth  of 
'this  gold  coin  shall  be  called  "  mark,  "  and  shall  be  divided  into  one 
'  hundred  "  pfennige."  "  Besides  the  imperial  gold  coin  of  10  marks, 
'there  shall  be  coined  imperial  gold  coins  of  20  marks."  "  All  pay- 
'ments  which  are  by  law  to  be  made,  or  which  may  be  made,  in  silver- 
'  coins  of  the  thaler  system  *  *  can  be  made  in  imperial  gold. 
'coins,  in  such  manner  as  to  count  the  10  mark  piece  equal  in  value- 
'to  3^  thalers  *  *  &c."  The  first  demonetization  of  silver 
was  the  act  of  the  United  States,  February  12/1873.  On  July  9thr 
following,  Germany  enacted  her  single  gold  standard,  and  decreed 
that  "  the  aggregate  issue  of  silver  coins  shall,  until  further  orders,., 
'not  exceed  ten  marks  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  empire."  Ger- 
many's old  silver  thaler  pieces,  of  which  about  $100,000,000  worth 
remain  afloat  and  in  bank,  still  continue  to  rank  as  her  full  legal-tender- 
money.  The  coin  valuation  of  the  silver  in  them  is  an  over-valua- 
tion by  3  cents  on  the  dollar  compared  with  our  standard  gold  and 
silver  coins.  Subsequently  hereinafter  we  treat  the  intimation  as  to- 
surplus  silver  and  questioned  ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
free-coinage. 

Foreign  Entanglements  Historically  Obnoxious. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the   International   Monetary  Com- 
mission   of     1878,     "'political    complications    would    combine   with 
"economic  objections  to   prevent     *'          international   agreement.'" 
"In    the    opinion     of     this    Government     [France]     the   deprecia— ' 
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tion    of  silver  is   a   fact    eminently    to    be    regretted  ;     a   calamity 
which    it    would    wish,    on    its     own     account,    it    were    possible 

*  to  remove,  because  it  is  attached  on  principle  to  the  system  of  the 

*  Double  Standard."     "  We  are,  in  its  view  [Government's]  in  a  situ- 

*  ation  of  expectancy." — M.  Leon  Say.     This  expectancy  on  the  part 
of  France,  statesmen  in  the  United  States  will  keep  in  view.     It  pro- 
hibits, as  absurd,  the  fear  that  France  would  be  disposed,  if  able,  to 
•charter  "ocean  greyhounds"  to  swamp  our  mints  with  silver,  and 
thereby   defeat   our  best  endeavors    to  fulfill  her  utmost  hopes.     It 
promises  the  aid  of  France  at  once  upon  her  discovery  that  her  aid 
is  not  essential  to  our  success  ;  whenever  it  shall  be  foreseen  that  our 
annual  production  of  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  world's  new  supplies 
of  silver  can  permanently  be  employed  acceptably  at  hon  e.       That 
much  the  United  States  already  undertakes,  and  momentarily  with 
•evident  success.     Its  method   seems  to  be  imperfect.     It  is  not  the 

historic  method  of  permanent  success.  A  supply  of  silver  bullion, 
less  than  a  two-month's  Treasury  requirement,  accumulated  in  New 
York  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  existing  law,  so  governs  the  entire 
•world's  market  price  for  silver  as  plausibly  to  allow  the  stigma,  "  a 
35  cent  dollar"  to  be  put  momentarily  upon  our  standard  silver  coin.  If 
the  historic  method  is  safe  for  immediate  adoption,  all  international 
.agreements  ought  to  omit  the  United  States  as  obnoxious  to  our 
national  policy.  But  unless  the  historic  method  may  safely  be 
adopted,  all  interests  warranting,  it  can  not  safely  be  adopted  with 
or  without  agreement:  Demonstrate  its  safety  in  adopting  it,  and  all 
interests  will  immediately  make  haste  to  share  its  safety  without  the 
-need  of  covenant  between  them. 

Independently,  our  own  statute  might  require  that  our  President 
shall  proclaim  our  adoption  of  the  Latin  Union  Coinage  Ratio,  and 
recoiningof  our  Standard  Silver,  immediately  upon  advice  to  him  that 
the  Mints  of  France,  et  al.,  are  open  again  equally  to  their  gold 
and  silver.  Otherwise,  our  silver  dollars  recoining  into  103.05  cents 
of  their  standard  money  would  incline  to  flee  us  on  slight  occasion — 
thus  threatening  them  a  "  flood  of  silver  "  and  threatening  us  a  "  con- 
traction of  our  currency." 

Gross  Error  as  to  France. 

Senator  Sherman  (page  10.)  "I  will  come  *  *  to  the  case  of  France,  which 
-« I  have  thoroughly  looked  into,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  exact  law  of  the 
4  French  Government  under  which  they  have  acted.  Of  France  and  any  of  the  Latin 
'nations,  quoted  as  being  on  the  silver  standard,  not  one  has  free  coinage  of  silver, 
4  and  indeed  they  have  entered  into  stipulations  with  each  other  that  the  only  silver 
4  coin  that  ever  wa"S  a  legal-tender  for  all  purposes  in  France,  the  5-franc  piece, 
'  should  not  be  issued  by  either  of  the  nations  except  by  consent  of  all. the  others." 

The  Senator  was  not  sufficiently  thorough  in  his  research.  He 
has  stumbled  (page  15)  upon  the  third  amendatory  agreement  of  the 
X,atin  nations,  adopted  in  1885.  The  Latin  Union  Treaty  proper 


-was  signed  December,  1865,  and  allowed  full  legal-tender  silver  5  franc 
pieces  to  be  coined  without  restriction.  *'  The  law  of  the  French 
•*  Government  under  which  they  acted  "  from  1803  to  1865  appointed 
as  full  legal-tender  all  denominations  of  the  silver  coin  of  France. 
In  the  sixty-seven  years  to  1870  France  alone,  under  that  law  of 
•equally  free-coinage  for  gold  and  silver,  coined  $917,000,000  of  5 
francs  silver,  and  $1,447,000,000  of  gold. 

Mistaken  Notion  as  to  the  Latin-Union. 

Senator  Sherman,  (page  lo).  "  The  Latin  Nations  formed  their  monetary 
•*  union  at  a  time  when  the  con  lition  of  the  two  metals  was  precisely  the  reverse  of 
*  what  it  is  now.  *  *  At  that  time  silver  was  at  a  premium  of  3  per  cent,  in 
'*  France  and  6  per  cent,  in  our  country  over  gold.  *  *  It  was  believed  by  some 
4  of  the  scientists  of  Europe  that  gold  would  gradually  decrease  in  value  on  account 
'*  of  the  enormous  production  then  coming  from  the  Comstock  lode  and  from  Aus- 
'  tralia.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Latin  Union  was  formed  to  main- 

•*  tain  the  parity  of  their  gold  and  silver   circulation  alike. " 

The  Records  are  not  so.  The  proclaimed  purpose  of  the  afore- 
said Latin  Union  Treaty  of  1865,  between  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy-in  warranted  interpretation  of  the  French  of  it-was : 
•"  To  remedy  the  inconveniences  in  regard  to  intercourse  and  trans- 
"*  actions  between  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  States,  which  re- 
•*sult  from  the  difference  of  standard  of  their  subsidiary  silver  money 
•*  and  to  contribute,  by  forming  a  monetary  union  between  them,  to  the 
•*  progress  of  a  uniformity  of  weights,  of  measures  and  of  money.'* 
.'Silver  was  not  at  3  per  cent,  premium  in  France  then  nor  subsequent- 
ly! It  had  averaged  her  mint  price,  PAR,  for  the  12- months  prior  ; 
and  at  a  premium  of  about  i  per  cent,  during  two  years  before 
<U.  S.  Mint  Report  for  1887,  p.214).  Par  in  France  is  $1.333  Per  oz-;  their 
ratio  of  15.5  comparing  with  ours  of  15.988  to  i,  and  371.25  grains 
Toeing  in  our  dollar;  the  oz.  being  480  grains.  Nor  in  .  other 
respects  was  the  "  condition  of  silver  the  reverse  of  now."  The  dread 
•of  too  abundant  gold,  which  had  never  influenced  France  or  England, 
liad  for  some  time  already  been  dismissed  by  timid  Holland.  The 
-annual  yield  of  gold  from  the  Comstock  lode,  and  elsewhere,  was 
materially  smaller  than  during  twelve  years  before.  To  our  point 
also  that  lode,  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  had  already  well 
begun  its  liberal  yield  of  silver.  (See  tables,  B.  for  the  U.  S.,  C,  and  D. 
for  the  World.) 

Bimetallic  Single  Standard. 

Senator  Sherman,  (p.  25)  :  "No  law  of  ours  can  change  the  law  to  which  I 
4 have  referred  ["Gresham  Law"  hereinafter  remarked  upon]  which  is  stronger 
4  than  the  law  of  gravitation.  When  you  substitute  an  inferior  standard  of  money  it 
•*  drives  out  of  circulation  the  superior  standard.  *  *  You  can  have  but  one 
•'  standard  *  *  you  can  not  have  more  *  *  If  you  do,  you  measure  by  a 
•*  shorter  yard  *  *  the  price  of  all  articles  will  conform  to  it." 

With  such  specious  sophism  our  monometallists  deceive  them- 
selves and  mislead  the  multitude.  Refutation  is  hereinafter  instanced 


as  to  France  ;  and  is  daily  under  ourow  i  eyes.  As  the  true  yard -stick 
is  a  single  standard  measure  of  feet  and  inches,  whether  made  of  box- 
wood or  steel-tape,  so  also  is  the  Dollar  of  these  bimetallic  United 
States  a  single  standard  of  100  cents  or  1,000  mills,  whether  of  silver, 
gold  or  paper.  In  daily  experience  the  United  States  at  present  circu- 
lates as  equally  full  legal-tender  money,  the  coin  and  paper  issued  under 
Acts  of  1878  and  1890  silver,  about  $460,000,000  and,  according  to 
Mint  estimates,  $700,000,000  gold.  Besides  these,  are  $346,000,000 
notes,  colloquially  termed  "greenbacks,"  and  $125,000,000  bank- 
notes ;  these  both  redeemable  at  Treasury  option,  or  bank  option,  in 
either  gold  or  silver  coin.  In  silver,  gold  or  paper,  each  and  every 
one  of  all  these  $1,630,000.000  is  a  single  standard  dollar  of  100 
cents,  1,000  mills,  unless  our  senses  are  deceived. 

"  The  people  may  be  deceived  some  of  the  time  ;  some  of  the 
'people  all  of  the  time.  But  not  all  the  people  all  the  time." — A. 

Lincoln. 

"The  Gresham    Law." 

Senator  S.  ,(foot  of  page  8).  "  If  any  article  is  allowed  to  be  coined  which 

'is  cheaper  than  another  the  cheaper  article  will  take  the  whole  volume  ofcircu- 
'  lation,  and  the  dearer  article  will  either  be  hoarded  by  those  who  value  it  higher 
'or  be  exported  to  other  countries  where  its  use  is  demanded." 

The  records  foreign,  domestic,  remote  and  modern,  seemingly 
combine  to  disclaim  this  assertion  as  erroneous  notion.  This  mis- 
conception of  the  so-called  "Gresham  Law,"  if  erroneous  as  we 
think  it,  being  commonly  shared  by  American  professional  writers  on 
Finance,  may  account  for  certain  influential  opinions  in  the  United: 
States  which  can  not  too  promptly  be  amended.  A  principle  common- 
ly understood  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  was  not  thus  misinterpreted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Sir  Thomas  announced  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth that :  "  The  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  exchange  did  grow  by  the 
'  King's  majesty,  your  late  father,  in  abasing  his  coin  from  six  ounces 

*  fine  to  three  ounces  fine,  whereupon  the  exchange  fell     *     *    which 

*  was  the  occasion  that  all  your  fine  gold  was  conveyed  out  of  this. 
'  realm.      Secondly     *     *    the  King's  majesty  fell  into   great  debt 
'to  Flanders  and  for  the  payment  thereof  they  had  no  other  device/ 
'but  pay  it  by  exchange,  and  to  carry  over  his  fine  gold  for  the  pay- 
'ment  of  the  same." 

All  records  sustain  Sir  Thomas  and  Aristophanes.  Like  causes 
combining  will  insure  the  like  results.  This  much,  and  no  more,  is 
accurate  of  the  Senator's  surmise. 

TKe  True   Influence   of  Coinage  Law 

on  the  Money  Metals,  Mints  Being  Equally  Free  to  Gold  and  Silver. 
ist.  If  a  trading  nation's  mint  is  equally  open  to  gold  and  silyer 
upon  an  appointed  ratio  as  equivalent  legal-tender  moneys,  and  either 
metal  is  sufficiently  undervalued  compared  with  coinage  laws  of  nations , 
that  are  creditor,  the  undervalued  metal  will  be  the  first  to  move. 
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•^outward  in  discharge  of  the  debt  abroad  whenever  such  a  creditor  de- 
mands money-metal,  in  preference  to  other  merchandise,  in  settlement. 
2nd.  When  the  sum  of  both  metals  is  not  abundant,   abraded 
coins  of  both  will  be  circulated  most  freely  and  the  full-weight  coins 

-of  both  will  be  those  selected  for  the  smiths  and  manufacturers. 

3rd.  When  either  metal  is  not  abundant  and  the  supply  of  the 
other  is  ample  for  the  requisite  total  circulating  medium,  the  scarce 
metal  will  incline  to  vanish  from  money  use  entirely.  This  tendency 
will  appear  with  every  approach  to  such  relative  conditions  of  money- 
needs  and  supply  of  either  metal. 

Experience  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  coins  the  bulk  of  all  her  silver,  and  practically  all  her 
gold  production,  and  under-values  silver  in- her  coinage  law.  Thus 
Mexico,  16.5;  United  States,  15.988;  Latin  Union,  15.5  ;  India  15 
to  i  of  gold.  But  Mexico's  coffee,  sugar,  hemp,  etc.,  will  not  repay  the 
foreigner  for  her  annual  debt  abroad.  In  consequence  the  outside 
world  absorbs  the  gold  of  Mexico  about  as  rapidly  as  coined,  and 
almost  denudes  her  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  too. 

Experience  of  India. 

"  The  Government  Mints  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  are  open  for 

•*the  receipt  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin,  and  the   public  can 

'have   their   gold    and   silver,  when    ascertained    to  be  of  standard 

*  fineness,  coined,  subject  to  a  duty  of  i  cent  on  the  produce  of  gold, 

*  and  2  cents    on  the  produce   of  silver,  a  melting  charge  being  also 

*  made  of  one-fourth  per  mille  on  gold  bullion  and  coin,  and  of  one 

*  per  mille  on  silver  bullion  and  coin.  *  *  The  silver  Rupee  is  the 

*  standard  of  value    *    ''    it  contains  165  grains  of  fine  silver  and  15 

*  grains  of  alloy.    4     *    The  gold  coins  are  a  mohur,  or  15  rupee  piece, 
'etc.     *    *    The  gold  mohur  contains  165  grains  of  fine  gold  and  15 

*  grains  of  alloy." — Goschen. 

Thus  undervaluing  gold,  at  15  of  silver  against  15.5  in  France, 
and  against  15.988  in  the  United  States, — thereby  overvaluing  silver 
by  about  7  cents  on  the  dollar  compared  with  the  United  States, — and 
in  spite  of  enormous  revenues  exacted  from  her  by  Great  Britain 
in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  India  accumulates  gold  against  the  world 
in  annual  trade-settlements  ;  millions  of  the  world's  dear  gold  and 
more  millions  of  spare  silver  (See  table  B).  Thus  let  it  be  ob- 
served, the  United  States  is  not  to  be  the  world's  highest  market 
for  silver  bullion  when  equally  free-coinage  for  gold  and  silver  is  our 
restored  coinage-law.  And  India's  absorption  of  silver  is  not  depen- 
dent on  low  prices  for  it.  As  a  bank-officer  the  undersigned  has  been 
party  to  experience  during  the  past  year  in  which  irregular  prices  for 
silver  bullion  have  hampered  and  restricted  China,  Japan  and  India's 
trade.  Evenness  in  the  world's  exchanges  based  on  silver,  provided 
by  steadiness  of  bullion  price,  determines  India's  requirement  and 
.governs  her  preference  for  silver  over  gold  in  settlements  of  trade. 
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In  1866,  with  the  price  of  silver  about  $1.33  per  fine  oz.,  India 
imported  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  silver,  together  with  $31,000,000 
gold  that  year.  About  half  these  sums  of  gold  and  silver  she  has* 
absorbed  annually  in  the  last  few  years,  with  the  price  of  silver  be- 
low $1.00  per  fine  oz. 

With  fixity  of  price  established  by  our  free  mints>  a  real  occasion 
for  concern  hereafter,  when  her  exchanges  are  made  steady  as  just 
noted,  may  possibly  be  the  doubt  if  that  "cormorant"  or  "sink  of 
silver,"  India,  will  spare  the  outside  world  sufficient  silver  for  its. 
money  needs. 

Experience  of  France. 

Free-Coinage  Single  Handed,  for  62  Years. 
Flights  of  fancy  ca,nnot  be  confined.  Facts,  according  to  our 
Tables  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  read  together  report  experience  especially 
telling  as  to  France.  After  279  years  of  widely  varying  average 
relative  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  under  moderate  variations  of  rela- 
tive production  barely  averaging  3  per  cent,  until  1803  (compared  by- 
weight  Table  D.),  the  Mints  of  France  alone  for  a  period  of  62  years- 
to  1865,  under  variations  of  relative  production  exceeding  19  per 
cent.,  maintained  a  practically  unvarying  average  relative  price 
in  market  for  gold  and  silver,  in  spite  of  divergent  coinage  laws 
all  elsewhere.  Table  C.  will  display  the  relative  production  of  this 
period  at  coin  value  ;  and  make  more  manifest  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable alterations  of  relative  production  f  with  as  remarkable 
steadiness  in  price.  Thus,  at  coin  value,  in  1810:  production,  76- 
per  cent,  silver;  relative  price,  15.61  to  i.  In  1855  :  production,  78- 
per  cent,  gold  ;  relative  price,  15.76  to  i. 

Free-Coinage  in   France  Explained, 

Assures  Free-Coinage  Safe  in  United  States. 

Under  equally  free  coinage  for  gold  and  silver,  owners  of  either 
bullion  sought  the  mints  of  France  at  a  value  fixed  for  them,  price 
paid  for  them  in  purchasing  power  decreed  by  law.  In  consequence 
in  the  period  1821  to  1840,  $442,000,000,  of  the  world's  abundant 
silver  was  welcomed  into  the  legal-tender  silver  coin  of  France.  In 
1851  to  1860,  with  gold  almost  alarmingly  abundant,  $816,000,000- 
of  gold  were  minted  into  legal-tender  coin  of  France.  Under  such 
widely  varying  conditions  the  free  mints  of  France  maintained  the 
average  relative  market  price  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  world  be- 
tween i  to  15.75  and  i  to  15.80.  Thus  effectually  by  France  alone*  tlie 
value  possessed  by  either  metal  in  its  scarcity  was  bestowed  upon  the  other 
in  abundance*  by  decree.  Such  were  the  means  she  adopted,  such 
the  achievement  by  which  France,  single-handed  and  for  62  years, 
" put  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver  in  the  dollar"  and  maintained  it 
constantly  at  100  cents.  Under  such  automatic  operation  of 
her  continuously  open  mints,  ,in  spite  of  the  extreme  variations 
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in  production  noted,  France  thus  obtained  so  great  a  volume  of 
coined  money  in  circulation  that  no  embarrassments  were  possible 
from  occasional  loss  of  either  metal  in  international  trade 

France  was  not  a  producer  of  gold  and  silver.  The  United 
States  is  without  a  rival  as  producer  of  silver,  and  usually  rivals  any 
producer  of  gold.  India,  invariably  a  creditor  among  the  trading 
nations,  assures  us  her  giant  support  for  free-coinage  of  silver.  At. 
one  period  76  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  production  of  the 
money  metals  was  silver  ;  only  59  per  cent,  is  silver  now. 
Strictly  without  the  aid  cf  India,  France  asked  no  support 
f  or  gold  free-coin  age  when  78  percent,  of  the  production  annually 
was  gold.  The  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  then  much  less  than 
ours  at  present.  Her  domestic  trade  is  not  to  be  compared  with  ours 
to-day.  Her  population  then  was  little  more  than  half  our  present 
population,  her  territory  one-seventeenth  the  area  of  the  United. 
States. 

Spain  coins  silver  full  legal-tender  on  the  Latin  Union  ratio,, 
on  Government  account ;  and  all  Europe  coins  subsidiary  silver  lib- 
erally. Europe's  arts,  and  the  arts  in  Asia  and  the  United  States,  with 
former  silver  luxuries  become  necessities,  will  assist  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  silver,  if  any  is  to  spare. 

Free-Coinage,  Before  Tariff-Laws. 

Producing  almost  30  per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  40  per  cent,  of 
the  &i*lver  supplied  the  world,  the  United  States  ought  not  needlessly 
to  disparage  either  metal.  To  enhance  and  maintain  the  price  of  silver 
is  to  increase  the  London  cost  in  gold  of  Indian  silver  rupees.  To 
increase  the  gold  cost  in  London  of  India's  rupees,with  which  London 
purchases  India's  cotton,  wheat  and  other  products,  is  therefore  to 
enhance  the  price  in  London  of  these  products  in  the  competition 
which  the  United  States  must  meet.  To  elevate  the  plane  of  prices 
in  London,  upon  which  we  must  meet  the  market  for  our  spare  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  is  thus  to  benefit  our  producers  directly  in  net  re- 
turns of  money. 

Secondly,  the  higher  prices  paid  us  and  consequently  increased 
supplies  furnished  by  us  to  Europe  will  swell  her  debt  to  us  and 
serve  directly  to  confirm  our  grasp  on  both  our  money  metals,  under 
the  practical  influence  on  money-metal  movement  which  our  records 
show  (table  B).  Our  producers,  and  merchant-handlers  of  our  pro- 
ducts, our  railways,  and  our  bankers  if  informed  aright,  will  there- 
fore not  concede  between  coinage  laws  and  tariff  laws  that  Tariff- 
Reform  is  primarily  important. 

"  To  err  is  human  !  "  Therefore  our  tariff  may  be  reformed. 
But  our  debts  are  fixed,  as  death  and  taxes.  Therefore  the  politician,, 
in  the  true  sense,  and  of  common  sense,  will  proceed  but  cautiously 
to  d  lute  our  assets  with  an  introduction  of  Free-Trade. 
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Ex-President  Cleveland  as  Preceptor. 

The  Senator's  quoted  remark  as  to  accumulations  cf  silver  in  the 
Treasury  recalls  the  following,  upon  which  we  note  the  facts  from 
Treasury  Reports  and  a  world-famous  letter  of  February  2yth,  1885, 
•/.  <?.,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  President's  inauguration. 

President  elect  Cleveland  :  "  By  a  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  that  law, 
'[Act  of  1878,  under  which  the  Treasury  purchased  and  coined  into  dollars  $2,000,- 
'  000  worth  of  silver  monthly]  all  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Treasury  have  been 
•*  and  are  heaped  full  of  silver  coins  which  are  now  worth  less  than  85  per  cent,  of 
•'  the  gold  dollar  *  *  constantly  increasing  in  quantity  at  the  rate  of  $28,000,000 
'*  a  year.  *  *  The  sum  of  gold  in  the  Federal  Treasury  now  available  for  the 
*  payment  of  gold  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  redemption  of  the 
4  United  States  notes  called  greenbacks,  if  not  already  encroached  upon  is  perilous- 
ly near  such  encroachment." 

Actual  Treasury  conditions  are  recorded  as  follows:  During 
February  1885,  gold  increased  $2,158,000.  Immediately  following 
inauguration  the  goldreserves  ran  down,  and  decreasing $11,420,000, 
left  net  on  hand  May  i,  1885,  $115,810,533  gold.  The  total  output 
of  silver  from  the  mints  had  been,  March  i,  1885,  $196,697,394  of 
which  $43,878,256  were  an  idle  accumulation  of  the  Treasury.  In 
December  following  the  President  proclaimed  to  Congress  his  un- 
. altered  views.  His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  followed  the  vein  ;  and 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  "did  outherod  Herod."  A 
popular  scare  of  silver  was  therefore  not  surprising.  In  July,  1886, 
although  the  records  from  tht;  prior  April  to  the  close  of  that  July 
show  an  increase  of  gold  exceeding  $43,000,000,  this  over-zealous 
Treasury  official  of  the  United  States  contracted  a  loan  of  $6,000,000 
gold  from  New  York  City  Banks  on  pledge  of  subsidary  silver  coin ; 
the  net  gold  in  the  Treasury,  July  31,  '86,  being  $158,933,005.  But 
upon  a  total  mint  output  to  that  date  of  $235,643,286  silver,  $93,959,- 
880  silver,  uncovered  by  outstanding  certificates,  lay  as  idle  mer- 
chandise in  the  Treasury. 

But  in  spite  of  continuing  disparagements  of  silver,  well  mean- 
ing enough,  but  futile  for  influence  on  Congress,  an  endeavor  in  good 
faith  was  subsequently  made  to  float  this  silver  by  certificates  as 
money.  One,  two,  and  five  dollar  denominations  being  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  Treasury  gradually  withdrew  the  "  greenbacks  "  of  these 
denominations,  replacing  them  with  silver-certificates.  The  people 
becoming  tired  of  dreading  silver,  gradually  ignored  all  differences 
of  our  sundry  paper  moneys.  All  denominations  of  greenbacks, 
gold-certificates,  silver-certificates,  and  bank-notes  floated  uncon- 
cernedly, and  still  so  float  as  current  money.  So  that  counting 
Treasury-notes  of  1890  as  silver,  and  excluding  the  trade  dollars  for 
remelting  and  subsidiary  coin  and  this  after  a  total  output  from  the 
mints  of  $455,000,000  silver — an  increase  of  $260,000,000  silver  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  now  ex- President — the  total  idle  accumula- 
tion of  silver  in  the  Treasury  March  31,  1891,  was  exactly  $9,705,- 
982.  And  this  was  all  income  from  customs  and  internal  revenues. 
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Immediate  Free-Coinage  for  Silver. 

"  The  farmer  and  the  laborer  who  are  not  in  hourly  touch  with  the  ticker  or 
'  the  telegraph  will  require,  above  all  other  classes  of  our  community,  a  dollar  of 
*  full  value.  *  *  The  banker  and  the  speculator  anticipate,  discount,  and  often 
'  profit  by  such  speculations."  President  Harrison,  April '7,  1891. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  all  true  ! 

Ages  have  recorded  gold  and  silver  as  good  money.  The  cen- 
turies furnish  us  other  record  quite  as  completely  assuring  as  that  of 
France.  It  was  emulation  of  example  that  dictated  the  coin- 
age decree  of  France.  It  was  their  acquaintance  with  the  record 
of  experience  of  safety,  as  in  a  large  degree  independent  of  law  of 
ratio  in  coin  and  relative  production,  that  made  Frenchmen  stable- 
in  opinion  under  the  so  divergent  conditions  which  we  have  noted  ; 
that  under  an  avalanche  of  gold,  with  no  giant  India  to  aid  her  as  we 
have  now  with  silver,  kept  France  so  calmly  unperturbed.  The  fan- 
cies and  the  whims  of  years  since  1873  have  too  long  misled  us. 
The  records  do  not  allow  for  these.  On  the  contrary,  the  experi- 
ence recounted,  and  the  fact  that  during  the  one  last  month  prior 
to  our  demonetizing  Act  of  1873  our  free  coinage  of  standard  silver 
dollars  was  at  a  rate  per  annum  five  times  their  coinage  during  any 
year  before,  together  assure  us  that,  except  for  that  act  of  ours  merely 
omitting  to  enumerate  the  silver  dollar  among  our  standard  coins, 
demonetization  of  silver  could  never  have  been  enacted  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  and  all  the  world  would  have  been  spared 
a  "Silver  Question  "  in  this  interim  of  18  years.  Let  the  people 
therefore  be  loud  in  demand  for  equally  free  coinage  for  gold  and 
silver  as  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  United  States  and  the 
clamor  will  be  heard. 

"  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will 
be  now  ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is  all !" 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  P.  ST.  JOHN. 
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UNITED   STATES    PRODUCTION   AND   COINAGE    OF   GOLD   AND 

SILVER  FROM  1793  TO  1852,  AND  SILVER  DOLLARS 

COINED  TO  1873. 


N.  B.  Act  of  1834  reduced  weight  of  Gold  in  the  Gold  coinage.  Act  of  1853 
limited  the  legal-tender  function  of  all  Silver  coins  of  lower  denomina- 
tion than  the  Dollar,  reduced  their  weight,  and  stopped  their  coinage 
except  for  Government  account.  Until  1853  all  denominations  of  Silver 
coins  were  unlimited  legal-tender  equally  with  gold. 


Period. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined. 

Silver  Dollars 
coined. 

U.  S.  produc- 
tion. 
Gold. 

U.  S.  pro- 
duction. 
Silver. 

1793-1805 

$    2,547,557 
5,244,715 
4,043,617 

$  1,910,402 
11,597,143 
22,771,528 

$  1,439,517 

$         ... 

$    

1806-1823 

1824-1833 

insigt. 

40  years  to  1833 

11,835,889 

36,279,073 

1,439,517 

14,000,000 

1834-1842  
1843-1850  
1851-1852  

19,208,210 
86,294,429 
119,460,680 

22,295,339 
18,898,530 
1,773,807 

419,923 
691,160 
2,400 

7,500,000 
103,038,770 
115,000,000 

250,000 
300,000 
100,000 

18  years  to  1852 

224,963,319 

42,967,676 

1,113,483 

225,538,770 

650,000 

Total  to  1852... 

236,799,208 

79,246,749 

239,538,770 

650,000 

5,478,238 

Additional  Silv 

Silver  Dollars  c 
fore  Act  of  1£ 

Total  Silver  DC 
of  1873     . 

er  Dollar  pieces  coined  to  1873. 

oined  after  Act  of  1834  and  be- 
573  

6,591,721 

liar  pieces  coined  prior  to  Act 

8,031,238 

r 

TABLE 

MOVEMENT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  INTO 

A    SUGGESTION    OF 

PERIOD 

OB 

YEAR. 

MERCHANDISE. 

U.  S.  PRODUCTION 

at  Coin  Value. 

IMPORTS 

in  exc.  of  ex- 
ports. 

IMPORTS 

In  exc.  of  ex- 
ports. 

EXPORTS 

inexc.of  im- 
ports. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

GOLD. 

1821  to  1823.... 
1824  

22,601,433 
3,197,067 

1826  

549,023 

213,605 
228,537 
339,633 
10,974 
78,221 
89,189 
23,542,372 

1826  

5,202,722 
9,929,071 
23,589,527 
13,601,159 
13,519,211 
90,159,822 
26,172,206 

1827  to  1830.  .  .  . 
1831  

1792  to  11834 
$14,000,000     Insignificant. 

1832  

1833  

1834  to  1838...  . 
1839  to  1842.... 
1843 

1835  to  1845 
8,508,327                250,000 

40,392,225 

16,766,179 

1844  to  1845.  ... 
1846  to  1847.... 

4,002,985 

25,986,432 

2,028,442 
100,000,000 
55,000,000 
60.000,000 
65,000,000 
371,000,000 
43,000,000 
39,200,000 
40,000,000 
46,100,000 
53,225,000 
53,500,000 
51,725,000 
48,000,000 
49,500,000 
50,000,000 
43,500,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 

33,500,000 
33,400,000 
138,000,000 
172,100,000 
30,800,000 
31,800,000 
35,000,000 
33,000,000 
33,175,000 
32,800,000 

100,000 
150,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
950,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 
8,500,000 
'  11,000,000 
11,250,000 
10,000,000 
13,500,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
23,000,000 
28,750,000 
35,750,000 

37,300,000 
31,700,000 
123,800,000 
216,000,000 
48,800,000 
51,600,000 
51,000,000 
63,350,000 
59,195,000 
64,646,000 

19,880,695 

1848  to  1850.... 
1851  

40,436,956 
21,856,170 
40,456,167 
60,287,983 
233,359,640 
69,756,709 

1852    . 

1,021,917 
533,033 
5,616,774 
38,667,827 

1853  

1854  to  1860  .... 
1861 

1,313,824 

1862  

1863  

39,371,368 
157,609,295 
72,716,277 
85,952,544 
101,254,955 
75,483,541 
131,388,682 
43,186,640 
.77,403,506 
132,417,491 
119,656,288 

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  



1868  

1869 

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

18,876,698 

1875 

19,562,725 

1876  to  1878 

488,609.809 
818,619,467 

72,8i:»,(iit; 
lAMttfltt 

44,038,694 
23,863,443 

1879  to  1883  

183,545,267 

1884 

1885  

13,213,804 

1886  

1887  

33,209,414 
25,558,083 

1888 

28,002,607 
2,730,277 

1889 

All  above  amount*  ate  in  dollar*  of  U.   8. 


B- 

AND    OUT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

EXPLANATION    THEREOF. 

IMPORTS 

in  exc.  of  ex- 
ports. 

EXPORTS 

in  excess  of  Imports. 

INDIA'S   GROSS 
IMPORTS. 

PERIOD 

OH 

YEAR 

SILVER. 

GOLD 

SILVER. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

11,128,594 

1821  to  1823  ... 
1824 

1,364,418 

2,859,895 

Roughly  estimating  the 
Rupee  at  50  cents. 

1825 

1,947,896 
7,499,665 

18°6 

1827  to  1830  .... 
1831.... 

1,719,960 

170  943 

1832  

4,459,478 
26,802,054 

1834  t 
Gold  an< 
11,87 
1839  t 
48,98i 
4,260,000 
18,500,000 
5,776,000 
6,698,000 
6,705,000 
39,663,000 
21,212,000 
25,952,000 
34,407,000 
44,627,000 
49,875,000 
31,864,000 
22,907,000 
23,874,000 
25,885,000 
28,452,000 
13,912,000 
17,868,000 
13,111,000 

8,244,000 
10,450,000 
24,290,000 
85,180,000 
27,347,000 
23,890,000 
15,457,000 
14,167,000 
16,180,000 
15,595,000 

01839 
1  Silver, 
3,000 
01846 
),000 
10,430,000 
29,780,000 
13,280,000 
18,591,000 
27,451,000 
122,739,000 
32,173,000 
48,807,000 
68,137,000 
70,185,000 
57,441,000 
100.922,000 
43,277,000 
34,997,000 
49,895,000 
41,322,000 
13,861,000 
40,000,000 
9,621,000 

20,718,000 
30,209,000 
146,166/XX) 
176,851,000 
37,042,000 
45,550,000 
66,970,000 
41,096,000 
52,949,000 
63,629,000 

1833 

1834  to  1838  .... 
1839  to  1842  .... 
1843 

61,515 

8,426,475 

4,033,365 

961,941 

3,198,097 

1844  to  1845  .... 
1846  to  1847  .... 
1848  to  1850  .... 
1851  

2,206,034 

2,645,984 
1.198,243 

8,482,958 
22,821,006 
38,191,008 
23,818,526 
338,749,575 
22,119,296 

1852 

1853  . 

1854  to  1860  .... 

1861 

1,060,304 

21,532,892 
638,738 
89,484,865 
51,882,805 
63,001,048 
22,001,761 
63,658,901 
21,870,930 
21,579,012 
59,802,647 
40,831.302 
36,174,268 

14.539,233 
53,284,184 
19,402,721 

186° 

53,933,768 
2,796,064 
5,950,349 
12,342,931 
16,796,136 
15,936,833 
15,459,574 
10,157,475 
17,369,317 
25,302,543 
26,953,369 

23,636,216 
17,947,241 
30,473,534 
31,462,698 
11,4.56,481 
17,203,006 
11,660,912 
9,036,313 
12,634,280 
18,011.033 

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  
1867  

1868  

1869  

1870 

1871  

1872  ,.... 

1873  

' 

1874  

1875  

1876  to  1873  ..   . 
1879  to  1883  .... 
1884  

18,250,640 

1885  

22,208,842 

1886  
1887  

1888  
1889... 

49,667,827 

TABLE    C- 


Proportion  of  Silver  to  Gold,  at  French  coin  value,  in  the  "world's  total  pro- 
duction of  Gold  and  Silver,*  in  periods  from  1801  to  Franco  Prussian 
War,  1870.  Also  market  value  of  Silver  expressed  in  ratio  to  Gold 
(Hamburgh  prior  to  1832  ;  London  after,  to  1870),  the  Mints  of  France 
being  constantly  open  to  Silver  and  Gold  at  the  valuation  of  15.5  of 
Silver  as  the  equivalent  of  1  of  Gold. — M.  Ernest  Seyd 

Coinage  of  Gold  and  Five  Francs  Silver  at  Mints  of  France,  estimated 
roughly  at  Five  Francs  to  the  Dollar. — From  Report  to  Paris  Confer- 
ence, 1878. 


PERIOD. 

Per  cent,  of  pro- 
duction. 

Market  value 
of 

Coinage  at  the    French  Mints 
5  fcs. 

Silver.           Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1801  to  1810.... 

76       to       24 

15.61  to  1 

$  33,504,964 

$  53,865,244 

1811  to  1820.... 

75       to       25 

15.51 

110,907,676 

149,752,376 

1821  to  1830.... 

67       to       33 

15.80 

15,031,752 

208,757,061 

1831  to  1840.  .  .  . 

65       to       35 

15.75 

29,198,152 

233,834,909 

1841  to  1850.  .  .  . 

48       to       52 

15.83 

35,157,480 

175,845,263 

1851  to  1855... 

22       to       78 

15.76 

310,766,198 

34252,910 

1856  to  I860.... 

22       to       78 

15.76 

505,494,552 

9,279,042 

1861  to  1865.... 

26       to       74 

15.48 

179,491,304 

194,216 

1866  to  1870.... 

31       to       69 

15.48 

227,777,130 

51,954,842 

Total  coinage  < 
t  French  M 

>f  Gold  and  5  francs  Silver,  at 
ints  1803  to  1870.  ...           

$1,447,329,208 

$  917,735,863 

30,929,809 
11,999,202 
15,000,000 
10,532,263 

1873 

1874 

4,863,940 
46,982,400 
35,298,632 

1875  

fl876  

*N.  B.  Of  the  world's  present  total  production  of  Gold  and  Silver  (1890)  estimated 
at  coin  value,  only  59  per  cent,  is  Silver  with  41  per  cent.  Gold. 

t  After  1876  would  appear  the  restriction  of  the  full  Legal- tender  Silver  Coinage,  by 
agreement  of  1874. 

t  During  all  these  67  years  these  mints  stamped  everybody's  Silver  and  Gold  into 
full  Legal-tender  Coin,  upon  a  ratio  which  values  the  Silver  of  the  United  States  Silver 
Dollar  at  103.05  cents  in  Gold,  i.  e.  at  15.5,  comparing  with  15.988  of  Silver  as  mint  equiva- 
lents for  1  of  Gold. 


TABLE   IX 


Showing  the  proportion  of  Silver  in  the  world's  total  production  of  Gold  and 
Silver  in  periods  from  1493  to  1890 ;  also  their  varying  ratios  of 
market  value  prior  to  the  Mint  enactment  of  France  in  1803; 
and  with  special  reference  to  their  remarkable  approach  to  constancy  of 
mutual  value,  under  extraordinary  variations  in  their  proportions  of 
production,  during  the  seventy  years  to  1873  in  which  the  mints  of  France 
coined  Gold  and  Silver  without  limit,  as  legal- tender  equivalents,  on  her 
ratio  of  1  to  15.50. 

The  figures  for  1493  to  1875  are  Dr.  Soetbeer's :  London  Economist,  June 
4,  1881.  Those  from  1876  to  1890  are  calculated  from  an  estimate  of  the 
U.  S.  Director  of  the  Mint. 


Period. 

Pounds  Avoirdupois. 

Proportion  of 
Total. 

Average  ratio 
of  market 
value  of 
Silver  to  Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

1493-1520  
1521-44  

2,895,200 
4,762,560 
10,968,320 
13,178,000 
18,431,600 
18,607,600 
17,318,400 
16,117,200 
14,828,000 
15,043,600 
15,646,400 
18,972,800 
23,458,380 
28,720,560 
38,678,640 

357,280 
378,048 
299,552 
300,960 
324,720 
374,880 
365,200 
385,880 
407,440 
473,660 
564,080 
839,520 
1,082,840 
911,020 
782,760 

89 
93 
97 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
97 
97 
97 
96 
96 
97 
98 

11 
7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 

10.5-11.1 
11.25 
11.30 
11.50 
12.1 
12.5 
14.0 
14.50 
15.0 
14.96 
15.21 
14.71 
14.71 
14.64 
14.76 

1545-60  

1561-80 

1581-1600    . 

1601-20  

1621-40  

1641-60 

1661-80  . 

1681-1700  
1701-OQ 

1791-40 

1741-60.. 

1761-80  

1781-1800  

Mints  of  France,  from  1803  to  1873,  equally  open  to  Silver  and  Gold  on  the 
ratio  of  15.50  to  I. 

1801-10  

19,671,300 
11,896,940 
10.132,320 
13,121,900 
17,169,130 
9,747,265 
9,954,890 
12,112,650 
14,729,935 
21,663,675 

24,200,088 
29,333.894 
37,962,785 

391,116 
261,790 
312,752 
446,358 
1,204,698 
2,172,665 
2,266,638 
2,036,353 
2,110,900 
1,877,425 

1,831,726 
1,694,258 
1,863,700 

98 
98 
97 
97 
93 
82 
81 
86 
87 
92 

93 
95 
95 

2 
2 
3 
3 
7 
18 
19 
14 
13 
8 

7 
6 
6 

15.42-15.61 
15,54 
15.80 
15.67 
15.75-15.60 
15.42 
15.30 
15.36 
15.55 
16.98 

17.9 
18.76 
21.49  • 

1811-20  

1821-30...  \  

1831-40 

1841-50 

1851-55        .  .     . 

1856-60  

1861-65 

1866-70 

1871-75        ..  .. 

1876-80 

1881-85  

1886-90  
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